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limits of towns, so much trade, also, directed from, outside;
moreover, the control of the central authority representing
the interests of other towns and districts is so constant and
effectual, that it would be absolutely impossible nowadays
for municipal authorities to regulate the economic affairs of
citizens in the exclusive interest of one class. But, as we
have seen, that was both possible and actually effected in
the English towns of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.
In each, a part of the inhabitants which, constantly tended
to become smaller, the " burgesses" proper, held alike the
government of the town and the monopoly of trade to and
from it. What is true of England, is also probably true of
the whole of western Europe. But .as England was indus-
trially and commercially far behind other lands, foreign
merchants visited this country and carried on a considerable
trade both of export and import, at a time when few
Englishmen ventured to cross the sea. This trade was not
carried on by isolated individuals: just as the merchants
from a particular town, attending a distant fair, held to-
gether and occupied neighbouring booths, so the merchants
of a foreign town, coming to England, clung together, and
sought privileges to be enjoyed in common.

This fact also is closely connected with the character
of municipal government at the time. Nowadays, to a
merchant who goes from Manchester to reside in a foreign
country, there is no particular advantage in entering into
partnership with another merchant from Manchester, rather
than with one from Kochdale; the custom-duties he will
have to pay, in either case, will be the same, and in any
difficulty it will be the English consul to whom he must
appeal. But in the thirteenth century the merchants of,
let us say, Amiens, residing in England, formed part of that
body of burghers that governed Amiens; they were regarded